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WILL U.S. OCCUPATION BRING FUNDAMENTAL CHANGES TO JAPAN? 


7 AT conditions in defeated Japan will bear 

watching is indicated by recent strikes, expressive 
of economic and political discontent among various 
sectors of Japanese labor, including seamen, news- 
papermen, radio workers and miners. Not only is the 
Japanese Congress of Industrial Organizations, the 
major labor body, bent on unseating the present 
Yoshida cabinet; there is also, reason to think that 
the régime has been losing popular support for some 
time since it took office last spring after Japan’s first 
postwar national election. 


HOW SUCCESSFUL AN OCCUPATION? The 
underlying realities of the Japanese problem seem 
to have been obscured for American readers by 
constant newspaper stress on the adoption of re- 
forms within Japan and by the steady stream of 
optimistic statements from General MacArthur's 
headquarters in Tokyo. On September 2, for ex- 
ample, in a declaration on the first anniversary of 
the surrender, the Supreme Commander asserted 
that when the Japanese saw the “‘spiritual quality” of 
the American combat soldier, “a spiritual revolu- 
tion ensued which almost over night tore asunder 
a theory and practice of life built upon two thousand 
years of history and tradition and legend.” 

What are the facts to support or disprove this 
Sanguine view of the degree of social change occur- 
ring in Japan? Unquestionably Japan today is better 
off than Germany, partly because the country sur- 
rendered before invasion, thereby escaping land op- 
erations on its home soil; partly because it is under 
the administration of a single power, the United 
States (regardless of an element of international con- 
trol) ; and partly because the Japanese decided a year 
ago to cooperate with the occupying forces rather 
than to cause trouble. There is no doubt, also, that 
the occupying authorities have succeeded in estab- 


lishing a measure of democracy for groups formerly 
suppressed; that a moderate purge of militaristic 
elements has been launched; and that the adop- 
tion of economic and political reforms has been un- 
der way for some time. 


PLANS AND PRACTICES. These changes are 
on the asset side of the ledger. But they cannot be 
appraised accurately unless one realizes that the oc- 
cupation is taking place in two spheres: the s ra 
of paper directives and laws, and the sphere o 
ity. Sometimes the two overlap and results are 
achieved, but with regard to many of the crucial 
social issues the spheres are still wide apart. Visitors 
to rural Japan, for example, report that the vast 
democratic projects announced in Tokyo have made 
little impression, and that local leaders, in areas dis- 
tant from the centers of American supervision, 
usually operate as a force for the survival of the old 
order which it is our stated aim to destroy. “We read 
in the newspapers about democracy and we hear 
much talk,” a Japanese small-town girl student re- 
cently declared to a foreign correspondent. “But if 
we ask about this in our classrooms, we are told to 
be still and just memorize our lessons.” And a teach- 
er in the same school declared: “None of us know 
what the words ‘liberty’ and ‘democracy’ mean. No 
one has told us.” 

It may be argued that these conditions are not 
surprising in a country long accustomed to a dicta- 
torial régime, but they certainly should warn us 
against optimism. They also reflect the character of 
the Japanese governments of the past year, led in 
succession by Higashikuni, Shidehara and Yoshida. 
The present Yoshida cabinet, for example, rests on 
a coalition of the most conservative elements in Jap- 
anese life—conservative in that they stand as far as 
possible for the preservation of the old Japanese 
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social structure which formed the basis for war 
once and could do so again. Yoshida’s own outlook 
is suggested by the fact that in August, when he was 
formally instalicd as President of the Liberal party, 
the largest political group in the Japanese Diet, he 
publicly lauded Ichiro Hatoyama, his predecessor as 
President, despite the fact that Hatoyama had been 
purged on General MacArthur's orders because of 
his unsatisfactory record.* Yoshida also praised 
other purged members of the party, while the audi- 
ence throughout the meeting applauded and cheered 
speakers’ references to Hatoyama and fellow Lib- 
erals who had been removed from public life. 
Under the compulsion of the occupying author- 
ities, the Diet has approved a new constitution, with 
many advanced provisions, and is in the process 
of adopting land reforms. But comments by high 
Japanese officials reveal a less than perfect faith in 
the constitution they have been forced to put 





*On Hatoyama, see *“Rightist Victory Must Not Act as Brake on. Japanese 
Democracy,’" Foreign Policy Bulletin, April 19, 1946. 
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through, and the land reform measure, despite some 
good features, contains many loopholes. 


In all countries the execution of sound laws de. | 
pends on the men who hold political power. But 
there is a vast difference between countries already 
democratic, in which the people represent a force 
that officials must reckon with, and a country like | 
Japan in which a well-established tradition of popu- 
lar authority has never existed. Helping to create | 
such an authority is clearly one of the main tasks of 
the occupation, but the evidence of the past year 
indicates that progress so far has been limited. The 
character of Japanese leaders from the Emperor’ 
down is such that they could not be relied on to carry | 
out independently the measures they have supported | 
on our insistence. Under the circumstances there is} 
no reason for complacency about our occupation of 


Japan. 





LAWRENCE K.. ROSINGER 


(The first in a series of articles on the occupation of japan.) 


ATTLEE RESHAPES CABINET AS BRITAIN DEBATES FOREIGN POLICY | 


By extensive British Cabinet changes, announced 
on October 4, Prime Minister Attlee has brought 
several younger Laborites into the Ministry, and 
has sought in various ways to strengthen the gov- 
ernment in order to meet criticisms of cabinet 
policies which have arisen during Parliament's sum- 
mer recess. The most striking innovation is the 
proposal to coordinate the three military services 
under the Ministry of Defense to be headed by A. V. 
Alexander. If Parliament approves this plan, the 
new appointees—George H. Hall as First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Philip J. Noel-Baker as Secretary of 
State for Air, and Frederick J. Belenger as Secretary 
of State for War—will rank just below the top 
cabinet level. Other new appointments include that 
of Hector McNeil, formerly parliamentary secretary 
for the Foreign Office, to replace Noel-Baker as 
. Minister of State; Lord Nathan, leader of the Lon- 
don County Council, succeeds Lord Winster as Min- 
ister of Civil Aviation; and the office of Secretary 
of State for Colonies, held before by Hall, has been 
awarded to Arthur Creech Jones, formerly Under 
Secretary at the Colonial Office. 

DEFENSE AND LABOR’S FOREIGN POLICY. 
The plan for uniting the defense services is related 
in some measure to the Labor government's military 
preparedness program. The scheme for a single de- 
fense ministry is also inspired by criticism of Labor's 
foreign policy during the fifteen months that Ernest 
Bevin has been at the Foreign Office. A few critics, 
including Laborite back-benchers, have questioned 
the government’s plan to maintain a larger army 
than Britain is accustomed to in peace time. British- 
ers generally would like to reduce the number of 
troops and occupation costs involved in policing the 


British zone in Germany. Conservative party critics | 
also assail the move, now under negotiation with | 
Egypt, to withdraw troops from the Suez Canal area. | 
When the military evacuation from Egypt is under-| 
taken, however, the question of finding other mili- 
tary, naval and air bases in the Mediterranean and 
in East Africa will arise. If the task of building up 
new military outposts abroad and revamping the 
army at home falls to a united defense ministry, the 
choice of A. V. Alexander will prove welcome. For 
his war record, his part in the work of the cabinet 
mission which went to India earlier this year, and 
his more recent experience as deputy for Foreign 
Secretary Bevin at the Paris peace conference, have 
established him as an outstanding member of the 


government. 

Aside from the shift involved in taking Heck 
‘McNeil from the Foreign Office, no other signifi) 
cant changes in personnel in that Ministry be} 


anticipated in the near future. Labor's foreign pol. 
icy has often been under fire, but Bevin has met all 
serious criticism of his methods and aims thus far. 
In reacting to the recent attack on British imperial. 
ism by former Secretary of Commerce Henry A 
Wallace, all but the most extreme critics on the left 
rallied to defend Britain’s course abroad. Both the 
Conservative and Labor press replied to Wallac 
at length, declaring that the inauguration of a new 
government in India under the leadership of 
Jawaharlal Nehru and the Congress party, or the 
prospective withdrawal from Egypt, could hardly be 
called imperialism. As for Palestine, Britishers feel 
that the demand for the immediate entry of 100,000 
Jews, reiterated in President Truman’s statement 0! 
October 4, is not backed by willingness on the pati 
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of the American government to aid wholeheartedly 
in solving the Palestine problem. 

At home a rigorous analysis of British forei 
policy is underway, comparable to the debate touched 
off in this country by the Wallace resignation. The 
former Minister of Foreign Affairs Anthony Eden, 
has joined in an indictment of Bevin’s policy to- 
ward Russia similar to that made by Wallace against 
Secretary Byrnes’ attitude toward Moscow. Also, 
certain journals which support the Labor govern- 
ment have asked for a reorientation of British pol- 
icy toward the Soviet Union. In a recent series of 
articles in the New Statesman and Nation, the edi- 
tors argue against Bevin’s “black and white” ap- 
proach on Russia. They point to the dangers in- 
volved in risking repeated showdowns and urge that 
the Foreign Office attempt to find ways in which 
the two powers may continue amicable relations. 
There are some indications that a reorientation to- 
ward Russia has begun. For negotiations will start 
soon to reestablish normal British-Russian trading, 
and on September 10 an Anglo-Soviet economic 
agreement was concluded, clearing up some of the 
war-time financial obligations between the two 
countries. 

ON THE HOME FRONT. The cabinet reshuffle 
does not reflect the growing concern in Britain over 
the housing shortage, dramatized by the recent 
squatters movement, or the anxiety about the per- 
sistent lag in coal production. These pressing issues 
are representative of Labor's domestic troubles. So 
far about 60,000 houses have been built, and ac- 
commodations for over 200,000 families have been 
provided. But lack of manpower and materials has 
hampered the housing program to date. Much the 
same is true of the coal industry, not yet fully na- 
tionalized. Modernization of coal mining has also 
been ilthough plans have been laid for 
me hundred million dollars to re- 


held up 
spending about 
SITS. 
Lack of shelter and fuel is bound to provide a 
test tor the party in power this winter. The govern- 
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ment can show definite progress, however, in expand- 
ing output of the export industries. Because exports 
are so vital to Britain, the party hopes that accom- 
plishments in this field will outweigh its imability- 
to cope with some other reconstruction problems. 
The goal set by the Board of Trade for 75 per cent 
more exports than were sent abroad in prewar years 
is still a long way off. But exports are already about 
20 per cent above the 1938 volume level. So long 
as the government can maintain and improve this 
record, Attlee and his cabinet ministers will retain 
wide support. The party still holds its majority in 
Parliament and no by-elections have been lost in 
the past year. With a cabinet strengthened by the 
recent changes, the Labor party can push its pro- 
gram of social democracy with even more vigor 
than before. 
GRANT S. MCCLELLAN 





The English Way, by Pierre Maillaud. New York, Oxford 

University Press, 1946. $3.75 

A brilliant review of the wartime British scene by a 
French journalist, long-time resident in England. His por- 
trait of Britain ranges from an incisive sketch of the Eng- 
lish character, through a challenging analysis of British 
democracy, to an appraisal of current trends in foreign 
policy. 


The Chinese Labor Movement, by Nym Wales. New York, 
John Day, 1945. $2.75 


The most comprehensive survey yet available in English 
on this important subject. 


A Miniature History of the War, by R. C. K. Ensor. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1946. $1.50 
A lucid, although highly compressed, history of World 
War II by a British historian and economist. 


The Last Phase, by Walter Millis. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1946. $2.50 
A brief clear account of the western European cam- 
paign June 6, 1944 to May 8, 1945, which credits victory 
to the strength of Allied forces. 


World War II: A Concise History, by R. W. Shugg and 
Major H. A. De Weerd. Washington, Infantry Journal, 
1946. $3.00 
Factual presentation of military action from the begin- 

ning in 1939 through V-J Day in 1945. Contains many 

maps. 


The Good Fight, by Manuel Luis Quezon. New York, 
Appleton-Century, 1946. $4.00 
Autobiography of the late President of the Philippine 
Commonwealth, with an introduction by Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. An interesting and revealing account of the 
campaign for independence throughout the American ré- 
gime. 


Silent Is the Vistula, by Irena Orska. New York, Long- 
mans, Green, 1946. $3.00 


Deeply moving story of the author’s experience serving 
in the “Home Guard” during the tragic Bor uprising. 
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WILL DISPLAY OF AIR AND SEA POWER STRENGTHEN U.S. ABROAD? 


The suggestion made on October 8 by Assistant 
Secretary of War W. Stuart Symington that the 
Army Air Forces send a flight of B-29 bombing 
planes around the world inevitably raises the ques- 
tion whether the United States can bolster its for- 
eign policy by spectacular military displays. Such a 
demonstration might achieve its purpose if our 
entire military strength greatly exceeded that of 
other states, and if the American people had the will 
to put that strength to use in advance of attack. 
Otherwise, it is possible that the display of force 
might irritate without impressing the states it was 
meant to impress, and therefore hinder rather than 
further progress toward the goals the United States 
has set for itself in foreign policy. 


MILITARY STRENGTH AND FOREIGN 
POLICY. As long as the armed forces participate in 
making and executing foreign policy, it is important 
to take stock of our military resources and also in- 
quire whether military policy and foreign policy 
are effectively coordinated. Washington apparently 
has not made up its mind whether it wants the 
world to think we are strong or weak. Intimations 
of emphasis on military strength come in such pro- 
posals as that made by Mr. Symington; in the flight 
on October 5-6 of the Superfortress Pacusan Dream- 
boat across the rim of the Arctic Ocean from 
Hawaii to Cairo; in the assignment of the aircraft 
carrier U.S.S. Franklin D. Roosevelt and other capi- 
tal ships to the Mediterranean, and in the projected 
dispatch of five war vessels to Chile. The visit to 
Chile may represent simply a matter of protocol, 
since it is linked with the inauguration of the new 
Chilean President; but on September 30 Secretary of 
the Navy James Forrestal said that American naval 
forces were in the Mediterranean and eastern Atlan- 
tic to support American foreign policy, and Mr. 
Symington, on October 8, declared it is an accepted 
fact that armed forces are ‘instruments of national 
policy.” 


Yet on October 10 Secretary of War Robert 
Patterson publicly suggested that the United States 
is relatively weak in a military sense. “Our forces 
are not comparable in manpower to the Russian 
army, which still has 5,000,000 men,” he stated in an 
address to the American Federation of Labor in 
Chicago. “We are not armed to the teeth. We have 
an army of somewhat over a million men, the greater 


part of them spread out thin over occupied areas 


overseas.” Although the military budget of the 
United States for 1946-1947 is greater than in any 
previous peacetime year, figures on our armed 
Strength, in terms of personnel and pre-atomic 


weapons bear Patterson out. The army, which on | 
September 1, 1945 numbered 5,773,000 persons, to- 


day numbers 1,500,000. On August 31, 1946 the 
army had 33,700 planes compared with the peak. 
total of 79,908 in July 1944. The present figure 
exceeds the total of any other country, but most of 


the planes currently on hand were built to fight | 


under conditions of World War II, not in any fu- 
ture conflict. Navy personnel declined from 3,408,- 
000 on September 1, 1945, to 572,452 on Septem- 
ber 30, 1946. Of its 965 combatant ships, the Navy 
has only 291 in active service. 


POLICY COORDINATION NEEDED. It is 
impossible to judge military strength in 1946 simply 
by reference to personnel and the customary weap- 
ons. The effectiveness of the military in supporting 
American foreign policy depends also on the im- 
portance which other states attach to our knowledge 
of how to make atomic bombs; to the vague hints 
from Washington about American development of’ 
guided missiles; and to the report, curiously emanat- 
ing from Moscow, that officers aboard the U.S.S. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt told newspapermen the vessel 
was equipped with “a certain ultra-secret weapon.’ 
If our superiority in the field of modern weapons 
makes us the preponderant military force in the 
world, despite our secondary rank in the matter of 
armed personnel, then perhaps the display of mili 
tary force can be an important factor in assisting us 
to attain our foreign policy objectives. 


An effective American foreign policy requires 
close integration of military and diplomatic activi 
ties. Mr. Symington said the B-29s would fly aroun¢ 
the world “if the State Department approves.” This 
created the impression that the War Department, 





or the Air Forces, were soliciting public apprové 
for a move in foreign policy without the prior con 
sent of the State Department or the White House 
Although machinery for bringing together the if 
terests of diplomatic and military officials exists | 
the State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee, 

Symington statement suggests that it is not adequate 


BLAIR BOLLES 
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